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The British Churches on the Armaments Industry 


Sixteen leaders of the British churches, including the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the heads of the 
Churches in Ireland and Wales and prominent members 
of the Free Churches, sent a memorandum to the Royal 
Commission on the Manufacture and Trading in Arms 
declaring : 

“We the undersigned representatives of Christian 
Churches in Great Britain and Ireland desire to express 
our conviction that the present system of manufacture of 
and trade in arms is open to grave objection and is pro- 
vocative of war. 

“It is repugnant to Christian morality that the profits of 
an industry should depend on the degree of suspicion and 
hostility existing between nations, and the condition of 
things which makes this possible is not only objectionable 
on general principles but adds to the difficulties of any 
attempts to make a peaceful settlement in the world. 

“We have been gravely disturbed by allegations made 
that the armaments industry has used the power of its 
financial strength to impede the negotiation of treaties for 
the limitation and reduction of armaments, that it has 
used the means of propaganda to keep alive such inter- 
national alarms as will increase its profits and that in some 
instances armaments firms have indulged in practices 
which are indistinguishable from bribery and corruption 
to augment the sale of their goods. 


“In these circumstances, although we are not in a posi- 
tion to deny or affirm these allegations or offer evidence 
of a technical kind, we submit the following representa- 
tions : 

“Firstly, we believe the manufacture of and trade in 
arms should be controlled by international authority in 
such a way as would include the fullest publicity of all 
orders and the licensing of arms sales. 

“Secondly, we believe steps must be taken to eliminate 
private profits from carrying on this industry, either by 
appropriate measures of restriction or control or, if such 
measures proved inadequate, by the transfer of the indus- 
try to some public authority. 

“Thirdly, we believe the industry must be subject to 
such close inspection by national and international au- 
thorities as may prevent for the future all abuses in the 
manufacture of and trade in arms. 


“In conclusion, since it is the duty of Christian people 
to do all in their power to increase the spirit of mutual 
confidence and friendship among nations and to lessen the 
tisks of war, we assure the commission that any effort it 
may make to prevent the abuses to which we have alluded 
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will have our wholehearted support as a step in the gen- 
eral reduction of armaments throughout the world.” 
(New York Times, April 14, 1935.) 


The Armaments Inquiry 


Paul Hutchinson, managing editor of the Christian Cen- 
tury, has prepared a summary of the Senate investigation 
of the armaments industry up to March 1, 1935, which is 
published in the Christian Century (440 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago) for May 15. (Reprints may be secured 
for ten cents each, $7.50 per hundred.) He considers 
first the origin of the investigation and the nature and 
conduct of the inquiry. The main facts brought out are 
summarized under the following main headings: “foment- 
ing trouble abroad,” “thwarting peace efforts,” “using the 
government as an arms salesman,” “the pursuit of profits,” 
the business methods used by the industry, and “the fu- 
ture of the industry.” Illustrations from a number of 
companies are presented under each topic. This sum- 
mary will be invaluable for every student of this urgent 
problem. 


More Data on Relief 


The following information about relief activities sup- 


plements that appearing in INFoRMATION Service for 
May 11, 1935. 


Casu RELIEF AND In KIND 


The Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Wash- 
ington, made available on March 15, 1935, extensive in- 
formation in regard to local methods of paying direct re- 
lief. This statement, prepared by David Weintraub, indi- 
cated that three fourths of all direct relief was still 
being paid “in kind” during December, 1934, but there 
was definite evidence of a tendency toward the payment of 
direct relief in cash. In May, 1934, only six states were 
paying as much as 25 per cent of their total direct relief in 
cash, while in December 14 states were in this group. The 
shift to the cash basis was said to be most marked in the 
states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Michigan and California. West Virginia 
in December instituted cash payment of direct relief on a 
state-wide basis. In the other states the shifts are being 
made slowly by the local units of government. 


Among the cities which have recently adopted the sys- 
tem of paying direct relief in cash are New York, Phila- 
delphia, Newark, Jersey City, Baltimore, Detroit, Los 
Angeles. Philadelphia, which in September, 1934, still 
gave all direct relief in kind was entirely on a cash basis 
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by December. In May, 1934, only 10 per cent of the total 
direct relief given in the continental United States was 
paid in cash. By December, 23 per cent was paid in cash. 
However, the system of cash payments is concentrated in 
a few large cities. Seven states alone accounted for 70 
per cent of the total direct relief paid in cash. 

The usual method of issuing relief in kind is in the 
form of requisitions on merchants to furnish commodities 
or services, although in certain instances actual commodi- 
ties are distributed directly to the relief families. 

. Special concern has been expressed over payments for 
work performed. When the emergency work program 
was established in April, 1934, FERA left with the states 
and the local governments the decision as to whether pay- 
ments were to be made in cash or in kind. Later, how- 
ever, it was made mandatory to pay all earnings of relief 
persons under the work program in cash. 


THE PROGRAM FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


In the fall of 1934 FERA announced that it would make 
grants in aid to all colleges in the United States for useful 
work performed by students who could not otherwise con- 
tinue in college. The maximum quota for each college is 
12 per cent of the number of students which it had en- 
rolled as of October 15, 1933. A student is permitted 
to earn as much as $20.00 a month, but the allotment of 
funds to each college is on the basis of an average of 
$15.00 per month per student. 

One thousand four hundred sixty-five colleges and uni- 
versities could qualify and FERA has made monthly al- 
lotments of almost $1,500,000 for 100,000 students receiv- 
ing this form of relief. Each college president is held 
responsible for the program in his institution. Students 
are employed in socially desirable work both on and off 
the campus. On the campus they have been engaged in 
research, clerical, library, museum and laboratory work. 
Off the campus they have participated in education, 
health and welfare projects. 


THE TREND OF RURAL RELIEF 


Less is known about rural than about urban relief. This 
is because of inadequate experience, poor records, un- 
trained personnel, etc. FERA on March 22, 1935, made 
available for the first time comprehensive information on 
the trend of rural relief. It covered the period October. 
1933, to October, 1934. Study was made of 142 rural 
counties, located in 10 areas which showed wide differ- 
ences. This revealed that rural relief cases increased 51 
per cent within the 12 month period considered. There 
was a 10 per cent decrease in relief cases in the eastern 
cotton belt and a 248 per cent increase in the western 
cotton belt. However, the decrease in the eastern cotton 
belt was due to special factors, particularly, the rapid 
transfer of many families from general relief rolls to the 
special federal rural rehabilitation and land settlement 
projects. 

FERA has had under way a gigantic program of rural 
rehabilitation which calls for the establishment of com- 
munities that are in part industrial and in part farming. 
It has been estimated by some that as many as 1,000,000 
rural families will be affected by this program. It calls 
for widespread resettlement of families in small communi- 
ties. New houses are being erected and a small plot of 
land is assigned to each settler. A variety of methods are 
being used, based upon the needs of the settlers. The 
program is available only to relief families ; but the objec- 
tive is eventual self-support through agriculture and 
through local industries. The eventual outcome of this 


program is difficult to predict. The opinion of well-in- 
formed persons varies greatly. There are those who pre- 
dict disaster and rural slums and those who foresee the 
emergence of a new type of community which promises 
to improve standards of living. 


An EXPERIMENT WITH A RELIEF DIET 


In The Family (New York), for April, 1935, Helen 
Hart published an article entitled “A Practical Experi- 
ment with a Relief Diet.” In the spring of 1934 it was 
suggested that a group of families, members of churches 
in Hartford, Conn., should live on a relief diet during 
Lent in order to share the daily experience of thousands 
of their fellow citizens. Miss Primrose Wolverton, sec- 
retary of the Hartford Y.W.C.A., called together a small 
group of people to consider the proposal. As a result, 
an informal experiment was begun. Seventeen families 
lived on an allowance of $9.00 weekly for food for a 
family of 5. Three women planned their meals on the 
basis of $2.50 allowed weekly for food in the budget for 
single women without dependents. Five families received 
special permission to trade at the municipal welfare de- 
partment’s “store,” which endeavored to provide approxi- 
mately the same standard for families on relief as did the 
Federal Work Relief allowance. 

When members of the group had completed their pro- 
ject they met and reported. With few exceptions, the 
families said they lost weight and stayed hungry through- 
out the week. The group recommended to Hartford relief 
agencies that the milk allowance be increased and that 
other food allowances be improved. 


Power Shortage 


In what seems to be an answer to criticisms from many 
sources that government projects for the development of 
power will result in a vast surplus the Federal Power 
Commission transmitted interim reports on April 1 and 
April 5 on the National Power Survey ordered by the 
President. Since this promises to be increasingly a power 
age the commission’s reports point to the need for expan- 
sion of facilities in order to meet a demand which will 
exceed the capacity of all existing equipment. 

The average annual -domestic consumption per customer 
increased from 484 kilowatt hours in 1929 to 593 kw. 
hours in 1933, or 22.5 per cent. During 1930-1934 the 
electric range load increased 4,000,000 kw., electric re- 
frigerator load 1,000,000 kw., and the electric water-heater 
load 500,000 kw. It is estimated that these major appli- 
ances, together with minor power using units, such as 
radios, toasters, etc., consumed over 8 billion kw. hours 
during the five years. Such increases during the depres- 
sion indicate, the commission estimates, that a resumption 
of pre-depression industrial activity will bring 65 per cent 
increase in domestic consumption and large increases in 
demand by rural, industrial, transportation, and municipal 
users. The total demand in 1929 was 71,433,000,000 kw. 
hours which the commission estimates will be raised to 
83,347,000,000 kw. hours with resumption of pre-depres- 
sion activity. 

The commission calls attention to the fact that very lit- 
tle new generating capacity has been added by private 
utilities since 1930 and estimates that the capacity of ex- 
isting plants is 2,325,000 kw. less than the demand ensuing 
upon resumption of pre-depression activity. This shortage 
is being accentuated by the obsolescence of plants which 
in normal times would have been replaced. The Commis- 
sion declares that on January 1, 1935, 56 per cent of the 
total steam-electric capacity was at least 10 years old, I! 
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per cent was 20 years old or older and about one per cent 
at least 30 years old. “Inefficient and obsolete plants with 
a capacity of at least 2 million kw. should be scrapped and 
replaced in the near future.” 

With the resumption of normal industrial activity 
“critical shortages will exist in almost every section of the 
United States” and the “government plants provided for 
or under construction will meet these shortages in certain 
limited areas” only. “Many of the regions where the 
greatest power markets now exist, and where the shortage 
will be most acute when industrial activity is renewed, do 
not have projects under construction.” 

Since the construction of large generating plants takes 
considerable time the commission believes that “construc- 
tion of new plants with an aggregate capacity of between 
3,000,000 and 4,000,000 kw. is imperative. This would 
involve capital expenditures of at least $300,000,000.” 

The commission points out that “The critical shortage 
of existing generating capacity most seriously affects the 
great industrial districts of the East and Middle West. 
It would, therefore, be disastrous in case the United States 
should become involved in war. The situation might be 
even more acute than that which existed during the World 
War when, in many districts, electric service had to be 
denied to domestic and commercial customers and non- 
essential industries to meet war needs for power.” 

The commission concludes that “the national safety and 
welfare, the productivity of our industries and the com- 
fort and convenience of our homes are dependent upon the 
maintenance at all times of an abundance of electricity 
available at rates which will permit its use wherever it is 
needed.” 


A Challenge to the Utilities 


In a discussion of “What Electricity Should Cost”? 
Morris L. Cooke, consulting engineer and a trustee of the 
New York Power Authority, presents a rate schedule 
which he declares is not only practicable but would be 
to the financial advantage of the utility companies as well 
as of benefit to the public. 

Beginning in 1935 they could establish a minimum 
charge of 75 cents for the first 15 kilowatt hours, a rate 
per kw. hour of 3 cents for the next 85, 2 cents in excess 
of 100, and 1 cent for off-peak energy. Experience indi- 
cates that the utilities could modify the above schedule 
progressively so that by 1940 they could charge approxi- 
mately the following schedule: a minimum charge of 75 
cents for the first 25 kw. hours, a 2 cent rate for the next 
75,a 1 cent rate for excess over 100, and three-fourths of 
acent for off-peak energy. 


On the proposed basis for 1935 “$3.30—which is about 
all the average American family budget can now allot to 
the electric item—will buy 100 kw. ‘hours, or enough for 
minimum lighting, minor appliances and refrigeration. 

“By 1940, $3.30 would purchase 205 kw. hours, or 
enough to meet the above needs in addition to some cook- 
ing. Off-peak energy—that used between 11 p.m. and 
6 a.m. only—at one cent or three fourths of a cent will 
a thousands of homes to enjoy an electric hot-water 

eater,” 

He points out that “for many years disinterested ad- 
Visers of the electrical industry” have, to no avail, warned 
the utilities that the “startling disparities” in charges and 
“complicated schedules” were “undermining public confi- 
dence.” For example, the Rate Survey of the Federal 
Power Commission has revealed that “different private 
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companies charge, for a monthly use of 500 kw. hours of 
domestic service, $7.30 in Springfield, Illinois; $10.10 in 
Washington, D.C. ; $25.55 in New York and Brooklyn.” 

Experience indicates that the 1935 schedule is feasible. 
The Cleveland (Ohio) Electric Illuminating Company has 
long furnished 15 kw. hours for 60 cents to the city and 
a good part of northeastern Ohio, the Laclede Power and 
Light Company (St. Louis) provides 100 kw. hours for 
$2.85, and Buffalo furnishes 100 kw. hours monthly for 
only $3.06, which is less than the $3.30 proposed. These 
companies are in good financial condition. 

In the “lean territory” of Alabama, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee, the Commonwealth and Southern Corporation and 
its subsidiaries, as the result of the low rates established 
by TVA, cut rates on September 1, 1934, and made them 
uniform in these states which include over 1,300 communi- 
ties. The company estimated that there would be a loss 
of $1,500,000 in revenue from domestic use but, instead, 
September, 1934, showed an increase of 0.3 per cent and 
November 2.8 per cent over the corresponding period of 
the previous year. September showed a 32 per cent in- 
crease in the number of kw. hours used and 10 per cent 
more customers, while the average domestic cost dropped 
1.2 cents per kw. hour, about 24 per cent. Since these 
results were obtained in lean territory, Mr. Cooke con- 
cludes that “there is not a utility in the United States 
today that cannot follow this example if it wishes to.” 

That usage increases as rates are reduced is shown by 
the results obtained in Tupelo and Corinth, Mississippi, 
and Athens, Georgia, where low standard TVA rates were 
put into effect. In Tupelo the domestic schedule in 
March, 1934, was fixed at 3 cents for the first 50 kw. 
hours, 2 cents for the next 150, one cent for the next 200, 
and four tenths of one cent for the excess over 400. This 
was an average decrease of about 55 per cent below city 
rates, the profits going to the town treasury. Average 
residence consumption jumped from 42 kw. hours per 
month to 61 in June and to 98 in November. The na- 
tional average is about 53. The soundness of low rates 
is evidenced by receipts in these communities, where the 
revenues are adequate to cover operating and fixed costs, 
as well as to provide for new construction and retire 
bonds. 

Mr. Cooke states that “every soundly financed electric 
operating company has pulled through this depression suc- 
cessfully” and that the utilities have been kept “out of the 
red” by the domestic consumption which has increased at 
a time when revenue from industrial consumption fell off 
disastrously. He points out the folly of attempting to 
force a disproportionate share of profit from domestic 
consumption because support for the public plant as the 
only method of achieving low rates and abundant use is 
rapidly spreading. 


A Mendicancy Project 


The Mendicancy Project organized at the suggestion of 
the Welfare Council of New York City and now operated 
by the Department of Public Welfare has proved its use- 
fulness by handling 1,946 cases of mendicants and 
vagrants in the first three months of 1935, as against 912 
in the corresponding period of 1934. The Project is a 
unit of the Works Division, Emergency Relief Bureau. 

Walter D. Wile, chairman of the Welfare Council’s 
Mendicancy Committee, reports that “the homeless man 
today finds the door to rehabilitation always open if he 
cares to cross the threshold. Delay in assisting him has 
been minimized, and the applicant is speedily put in touch 
with sources that guarantee him the necessities of life 
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while he is making the effort to regain his lost prestige 
and reestablish his value to the community.” 

A master file of mendicants and vagrants was started 
in the Project’s central office, 59 Leonard Street, and com- 
pleted on March 31, 1935. This file contains the names, 
aliases and other identifying information on every drifter 
brought to the attention of the Mendicancy Project. One 
of the most constructive features of the system, as it now 
operates, Graves Moore, director of the Mendicancy 
Project, pointed out, is the “follow-up.” The mendicant 
is not only referred to a welfare or health agency that will 
‘help him, but his progress is closely watched, and a check 
put upon all influences that tend to drive him back into 
beggary. 

More than a quarter of the persons asking for coins 
on the streets were alcoholics, the records show. Exam- 
ining physicians of the Mendicancy Project found that 
1,738 of the 6,261 men referred to them were addicted 
to alcohol and showed the effects of the physical ravages 
of over-indulgence in spirituous liquors. Drug addicts 
were comparatively few, only 212 being declared nar- 
cotics. Mental deficiency is another contributing factor 
to the army of mendicants, 902 being under such a 
handicap. 

Classifications of numerous other causes contributing to 
mendicancy are also made and the final check-up reveals 
that physicians and psychiatrists declared 5,295 were ab- 
normal in some respect and only 966, or a fraction more 
than 14 per cent, could be given the rating of apparently 
normal. 

The physically handicapped, including those afflicted by 
blindness, loss of limbs and other deformities, numbered 
706. Either an active or inactive venereal taint was dis- 
covered in 1,009 or 16 per cent of the applicants. 

“It naturally follows that the abnormality of mendicants 
makes it obligatory upon the city to control and supervise 
their activities,” Mr. Wile said. “Citizens, therefore, who 
favor them with coins are deterring rather than assisting 
in their rehabilitation. By making it possible for them to 
disregard the help offered freely by the city they are per- 
mitted to continue their aimless wanderings, undernour- 
ished, sometimes diseased, and nearly always severely ill 
in either body or mind.” 

Extension of the services of the Mendicancy Project in 
the majority of New York City’s magistrates’ courts is 
under consideration. 


The Church and Social Hygiene 


The May issue of the Journal of Social Hygiene (New 
York) is devoted to a discussion of the church and social 
hygiene. Rt. Rev. John C. Ward, Episcopal bishop of 
Erie, discusses the possible service of the church in this 
field. He suggests methods of personal service by the 
clergy, which include calling attention to local conditions, 
advice to married couples “on intimate family problems” 
and to adolescents and betrothed couples, guidance for 
parents on the right kind of sex instruction for children. 
Clergy and laymen working together can arrange for sex 
instruction for groups of different types, organize recrea- 
tion for young people, survey their own communities, take 
“definite action to put out of business houses of ill-fame,” 
“foster a tradition of obedience to law in their com- 
munity,” and, in general, help to build up “an environment 
most favorable to clean living.” Such work must, of 
course, be carried on in cooperation with other social 
agencies. 

John M. Cooper, professor of anthropology at the 


Catholic University of America, says that while “mogt 
American Catholic leaders in the field are in substantial 
agreement with the sober and balanced American program 
of social hygiene as promoted by the American Social 
Hygiene Association. . . . the Catholic Church as such in 
this country has not considered it within her province and 
responsibilities to enter too intimately into the medical and 
legal activities of the social hygiene movement.” The 
“general Catholic position” in regard to sex education may 
be summed up as follows: “the dominant factors in ethi- 
cal sex conduct are not knowledge or ignorance of intel- 
lect, but strength or weakness of will”; the “major con- 
cern” is, therefore, “the reinforcement of the will and the 
treatment of the subjective and environmental factors in 
sex conduct”; emphasis should be on “religious motives 
and the help of God to maintain captaincy of one’s soul”; 
sex instruction should be “discreet and guarded” and 
should be given “primarily although not exclusively” by 
parents. 

C. Rankin Barnes, executive secretary of the Episcopal 
Department of Christian Social Service, describes the ex- 
perience of his Church under the marriage canon which 
went into effect in 1932. This requires Episcopal minis- 
ters to instruct couples to be married in “the nature of 
Holy Matrimony, its responsibilities, and the means of 
grace which God has provided through His Church.” Mr, 
Barnes finds that “marriage is coming to be regarded as 
an achievement to be prepared for rather than an accident 
upon. which to gamble”; that there has been a “decided 
shift” to emphasis on preparation for permanence in mar- 
riage; that “the whole subject of pre-marital instruction 
has been brought into the open” ; that the younger clergy, 
particularly, are “beginning to face the far-reaching im- 
plications of this new rule without embarrassment and 
with an objective viewpoint’’; that there is an “increasing 
realization” that this requirement of pre-marital instruc- 
tion by the clergy implies “an insistence that parents shall 
have given their children, at an earlier age, an adequate 
background of sex education.” 

Several writers discuss the experience of particular 
churches in social hygiene work in different types of com- 
munities. L. Foster Wood, secretary of the Federal 
Council’s Committee on Marriage and the Home describes 
the committee’s work, which is probably familiar to most 
readers of this SERVICE. 


Philosophy of Progressive Education 


Professor William H. Kilpatrick, in a leading article in 
Progressive Education for May, undertakes a restatement 
of the social philosophy of progressive education. He 
lays down eight principles which, in briefest summary, 
are as follows: (1) respect for personality, as such; 
(2) a moral obligation to consider the consequences of 
one’s acts; (3) the social origin of personality and char- 
acter; (4) new demands on education result from rapid 
social change ; (5) the character of environment influences 
integration of personality ; (6) the individual through cre- 
ative intelligence can rise above his culture (thus offsetting 
the inertia of that culture); (7) the individual must be 
considered as acting as a whole, not fragmentarily; 
(8) the school must be immersed in life. 

These principles, Professor Kilpatrick thinks, have 
always been basic to progressive education. What is novel 
in the present situation is the discovery that drastic 
changes will be necessary in the social order if the edu- 
cative process as progressive education conceives it is 
to be successfully carried on. 
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